CIVILIZATION    AND    DISEASE

be satisfied with the results achieved. We should always keep the
failures and short-comings in mind. We should not rejoice about
the fact that we had fewer cases of tuberculosis last year than we
had the year before, but should feel concerned that we still have
so many cases. We must not think only in terms of rates but also
in absolute figures. We may have a low infantile mortality rate in
the United States, but we still lose many thousands of children
needlessly, and this is most disturbing. We may have a relatively
low maternal death-rate, but nevertheless thousands of American
families are deprived every year of the wife and mother without
necessity. If we stop thinking merely in rates and try to visualize
for a moment the anguish and sorrow created in so many families
by these maternal deaths, we realize that we have no cause for re-
joicing where there is still so much to be done.

We must never say that health conditions are good, but must
rather ask ourselves constantly whether they are as good as they
could be. The answer is decidedly: no. We are confronted by great
gaps in our knowledge of disease and are still without methods
of effective treatment against many of them. Where this is the
case we cannot expect great results and must concentrate our ef-
forts on research. But already we know a great deal. We know the
cause and pathogenesis of many diseases and have effective treat-
ments against them. Yet they are still among us. Every society still
carries an enormous burden of unnecessary illness, and in the
United States it has been estimated that one-third of all deaths
are premature, that the individuals could have lived much longer
if they had had all the benefits of medical science. We could elimi-
nate venereal diseases in a couple of years at the cost of one or two
battleships, but we are not doing so. There is no excuse for still
having cases of smallpox and diphtheria; an epidemic of typhoid
or dysentery is no longer a catastrophe but a scandal.

We must also keep the minor ailments in mind: those that do
not kill but disable. In the United States the average worker loses
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